xxx       JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART

" depth and tenderness of feeling which he so often hid
under an almost fierce reserve." This reserve, largely the
result of constitutional shyness, was intensified by the
sharp sorrows of his later life. In truth, as Mr. Leslie
Stephen has said: " Lockhart was one of the men who
are predestined to be generally misunderstood. He was
an intellectual aristocrat, fastidious and over-sensitive,
with very fine perceptions, but endowed with rather too
hearty a scorn of fools as well as of folly. . . . The
shyness due to a sensitive nature, was mistaken, as is so
often the case, for supercilious pride, and the unwillingness
to wear his heart on his sleeve, for coldness and want
of sympathy. Such men have to be content with scanty
appreciation from the outside."l Fortunately, there were
those, not a few, who did not remain outside, and when
any of these have written of their friend, there is a singu-
lar agreement in their testimony. In every-day matters,
in the performance of his editorial or social duties, he was
unfailingly prompt, exact, and courteous. Never a rich,
man, nor ever extravagant in his personal expenditures,
he was a most generous giver, especially to unfortunate
members of his own craft. Inclined to be somewhat silent
in large companies, among his friends he was a brilliant
talker, though always a ready and willing listener* He
asserted a power over society, Mr. Gleig has noted, ** which
is not generally conceded to men having only their per-
sonal merits to rely upon. He was never the lion of a
season, or of two seasons, or of more. He kept his place
to the last." Being a gentleman and a man of sense, he
neither over-valued nor under-valued the attractions of
the great world. Regarding one of his personal attri-
butes, all who saw him were of the same mind: his quite
exceptional and very striking beauty of face and distinc-
tion of bearing never failed to impress those brought into
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